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To the LOUNGER. 








SIR, 


LTHouGH a ftranger to your perfon, I have the honour of be- 
ing pretty nearly allied to you. When you know who I am, I 
flatter myfelf you will not think yourfelf difgraced by the alliance, 
and that you will permit me to claim kindred with you. Of this you 
may be aflured, I would not do it, did I not entertain a favourable 
opinion of you; and having nothing to afk, you may confider my de- 
fire to be ranked among your friends as a mark of approbation. 
Know then, Sir, that the perfon who has now the honour to addrefs 
you is a member of the Mirror Club, 

Although long fince dead as an author, you will readily believe 
that I am interefted in the fuccefs of the Lounger. Perfons placed in 
the fame fituations naturally feel a fympathetic fort of attachment for 
each other, When the Lounger was firft advertifed, | could not help 
recollecting the fenfations | experienced when the publication of the 
Mirror was firft announced in the papers; and when your introduc- 
tory number appeared, | fent for it with an impatience, and a folici- 
tude, which | fhould not have felt in the fame degree had I not once 
been ina fituation fimilar to yours, 

You, Sir, ftarted with many advantages which we did not poflefs, 
The public are now taught to know, that it is poflible to carry ona 
periodical work of this kind in Edinburgh; and that, if tolerably exe- 
cuted, it will be read, and will hold its place with other works of the 
fame kind, But when we boldly gave the Mirror to the world, a very 
different notion prevailed, It was fuppofed that no fuch work could 
be conduéted with any propriety on this fide of the Tweed. Accor- 
dingly the Mirror was received with the moft perfect indifference in 
our own country; and during the publication, it was indebted for any 
little reputation it received in Scotland, to the notice that happened to 
be taken of it by fome perfons of rank and of tafte in England. Nay, 
Sir, ftrange as you may think it, it is certainly true, that, narrow as 
Edinburgh is, there were men who confider themfelves as men of let- 
ters, who never read a number of it while it was going on, 

But although, in this and in many other reipects, the Lounger may 
poffefs advantages over the Marra is one particular in which I 
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am apt to believe, that we the members of the Mirror Club poffeffed 
an advantage over the author of the Lounger. You, Sir, if I miftake 
not, conduct your work fingle and alone, unconnected with any per- 
fon whatever. We, Sir, were a Club, confifting of a few friends, clofe- 
ly united by long habits of intimacy. Not only, therefore,. is your 
taflk much more arduous than ours, but, in the way of amufement, 
we certainly had the advantage of you. I can never forget the plea- 
{ure we enjoyed in meeting to read our papers in the Club. There 
they were criticifed with perfect freedom, but with the greateft good 
humour. When any of us produced a paper which, either from the 
ftyle or manner of it, or from the nature of the fubject, feemed inad- 
miflible, it was condemned without hefitation, and the author put- 
ting itin his pocket, drank a bumper to its manes. We had ftated 
meetings to receive the communications with which we were honour- 
ed, which afforded another fource of amufement, This pleafure, how- 
ever, was not without alloy, We were often, from particular circum- 
ftances, obliged to reject compofitions of real merit; and what per- 
haps was equally diftrefling, we-were fometimes obliged to abridge or 
to alter the papers which we publithed. Might I prefume to give you 
an advice, it would be, to ufe this liberty as rarely as poflible. We 
authors know, that there is a certain complacency, not to call it va- 
nity, which a man feels for his own compofitions, which makes him 
unwilling to fubmit them to the correction of he does not know whom, 
or to acquiefce in an alteration made he does not know why. In ju- 
{tice, however, to our correfpondents, I muft add, that they continued 
to honour us with their favours, notwithftanding the liberties we took 
with their compofitions, and although it was not in our power to ex- 
plain the reafons which induced us to take thofe liberties, 

But, Sir, one never-ceafing fund of amufement to us, was commu- 
nicating the obfervations we had occafion to-hear, in different focieties 
and different companies, upon the Mirror, and its fuppofed authors, 
The fupercilious, who defpifed the paper becaufe they did not know 
by whom it was written, talked of it as a catchpenny~performance, 
‘carried on by a fet of needy and obfcure fcribblers, Thofe who en- 
tertained a more favourable opinion of it were apt to fall into an op- 
pofite miftake, and to fuppofe that the Mirror was the prodution of 
all the men of letters in Scotland. This laft opinion is not yet entire- 
ly exploded, and perhaps has rather gained ground from the favour- 
able reception of the Mirror fince its publication in volumes, The 
Jaft time | was in London I happened to ftep into Mr Cadell’s fhop, 
and while I was amufing myfelf in turning over the prints in Cook’s 
Jaft Voyage, Lord B came in, and taking up a volume of the 
Mirror, afked Mr Cadell, who were the authors of it. Cadell, who 
did not fufpect that I knew any more of the matter than the Great 
Mogul, aniwered, “ That he could not really mention particular 
‘* names; but he believed that a// the /iterati of Scotland were con- 
“© cerned in it.” Lord B walked off, fatisfied that this was truly 
the cafe; and about a week after I heard him fay at Lord M 5 
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levee, that he was well affured the Mirror was the joint produétion of 
all the men of letters in Scotland, 
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I will now, Sir, tell you in confidence, that (one of our number 
excepted, whofe writings have long been read with admiration and 
delight, and whofe exquifite pencil every reader of tafte and difcern- 
ment muft diftinguifh in the Mirror) there was not one of our Club 
who ever publifhed a fingle fentence, or in all likelihood ever would 
have done it, had it not been for the accidental publication of the 
Mirror. 

But the moft amufing part of the whole was, the application of the 
characters in the Mirror to real life; aud I verily believe many a cha- 
ritable lady and well-difpofed gentleman read it with no other view 
‘than to find out characters which they might apply to their friends 
and acquaintances, I dined in a lange company the day on which the 
firft letter figned Fobn Home/pun was publifhed. At table, Lady 
afked, if any body had feen the Mirror of that day. ‘* Yes,” anfwered 
Mrs , “itisa charming paper; but there is a great Lady in the 
“ Weit, that won’t be very fond of it. She is drawn to the life: 1 knew 
“her before | had read half the paper.” “In the je? ?” replied 
‘Lady , “‘ in the South, you mean. [agree with you, that the 
“ picture is well drawn; andif you knew the Counte(s of as well 
“as | have the honour to know her, you could not doubt that fhe is 
truly the original.” . ** Pardon me, Ladies,” faid a little fharp-look- 
ing man, in a northern accent, “ [ believe you are both miltaken. I 
** have read the paper, and I think the great Lady fo well pointed out 
in it, is neither from the Weft nor from the South, but from my 
country; at leaft 1 am fure we have two or three very like the wo- 
man in the Mirror, who do no good to us {mall folks when we get 
among them, and are apt to turn the heads of our wives and our 
daughters, ay, and of our fons too,” added he, witha fignificant nod. 
The Ladies, however, would not yield their opinion; and a difpute 
enfued, which was to me not a little amufing, as knew that the author 
had no particular Lady in view, either from the Weft or from the 
Faft, from the South or from the North. 

One morning | called upon a Lady, and found her reading N° 47. 
of the Mirror, a paper of mine. “ Well,” faid fhe, “ 1 know every 
“* perfon defciibed here as well as if they had given us their names at 
* full length.” She then named fome of her acquaintance, whofe 
perfons and characters were equally unknown to me, and even whofe 
names I never heard mentioned before, 

But. the moft dangerous application of this fort was that of the 
character of Sir Bobby Button. Of our forty-five members it may, 
without offence, be faid, that fome of them are manu quam lingua 
promptiores, readier at a blow than a word; and we were told, that 
they ferioufly intended to make the author of the Mirror {peak out, 
and fay, whether, in the modern language of Parliament, be meant any 
thing perfonal. This intelligence produced fome little uneafinefs in our 
Society; but we refolved to act with becoming dignity and fpirit, had 
the refpectable body of our reprefentatives called upon us for an ex- 
planation. 

Thus, in the hands of many, the Mirror, innocent and well in- 
tended as it was, became a vehicle of flander; and the envious, the 
{plenetic, 
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fplenetic, and the malicious, found an entertainment in it which ne- 
ver was intended for them. Be not you, Sir, difcouraged by this. 
Go on boldly to correct our follie: and our vices, by painting them 
truly as they are. To attain this purpofe, I would advife you, in the 
words of the bloody Renault,—“ to fpare neither age, nor fex, nor 
** condition.” But while | fay this, 1 muft add, that it is only the 
vices and the follies themfelves which you are intitled to attack, and 
not the individuals who may be guilty of them. You, Sir, will not 
proftitute your paper, to make it the vehicle of flander or of cenfure 
againft private characters: You will defcribe the general manners of 
the age, not thofe of this or that private perfon, Hitherto you have 
not offended in this way; and if you continue in the fame proper 
courfe, I fhall drink fuccefs to the Lounger at our next anniverfary 
meeting; for you muft know, that our Club ftill meets once a-year on 
the day our firft number was publifhed, There it would do your 
heart good, to hear us talk over the little anecdotes which gave us 
fo much pleafure in the Mirror. I fhall propofe, Sir, that you be 
received as a gueft at our anniverfary next year, that you may fee 
what fort of folks your predeceflors were. There is one point in which 
1 truft you will agree with us, and that is, in preferring good claret 
to port wine. Hoping to have the honour of drinking a glais of our 
favourite liquor with you, lam, &c. 
A MEMBER OF THE Mirror Cius. 
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1 feel myfelf much honoured by this mark of attention from one of 
my predeceflors, and much flattered by his approbation, At the fame 
time, | hefitated whether | ought or ought not to publifh his letter, 
Indeed I am not at this moment perfectly clear in my own mind whe- 
ther he meant or wifhed that it fhould be publifhed. It is written fo 
much in the ftyle of private confidence and friendfhip, that it feems 
not to have been intended for the public. Befides, I was aware, that 
the {coffers might be apt to fmile at that air of importance with which 
‘* we authors,” even of periodical fheets, are apt to regard every thing 
which concerns ourfelves and our works, and of which it muft be 
owned there are fome plain enough marks in this letter. Notwith- 
ftanding all this, 1 at length refolved to publith it, partly to gratify 
my own vanity, and partly becaufe [ could in no other fhape return 
my acknowledgements to my correfpondent for the notice with which 
he has been fo kind as to honour me. I have only to add, that I have 
long felt a {trong defire to be perfonally acquainted with the members 
of the Mirror Club, and therefore 1am much pleafed with the hint 
given in the clofe of the letter, of an invitation to attend their anni- 
verfary meeting, ' 


E DIN BURG H: 


Publifhhed by WILLIAM CREECH; by whom Communications 
from Correfpondents are received, 


Next Saturday will be publifhed N° XXXI. 
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